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DOCTOR COLE AND THE WHIG PARTY 

Among the most interesting works published in 1913 was a book by 
Doctor A. C. Cole, of the University of Illinois, entitled The Whig Party 
in the South. This work told a story very different from the generally 
accepted account of the Whig Party; for it depended upon the record 
rather than on the wild talk of prejudiced writers and sectional historians, 
who since the war have monopolized the field of history. The book was 
deemed worthy of notice, and a prominent place was accorded to it in the 
July, 1914, number of the magazine. 

Below is a letter of Dr. Cole written to the Editor in reply to some 
of the criticisms in the article which was otherwise intended to be lauda- 
tory. We have been told so often by partisan writers that the Federalists, 
National Republicans and the Whigs were the same that the Editor did 
not readily notice Dr. Cole's qualifying word "Eventually." Eventually 
the leaders of the majority in both the National Republican and the Whig 
Parties did interpret the Constitution after the Hamiltonian manner, 
but emphasis should be laid upon the fact that neither party admitted any 
descent from the Federalist Party or any conversion to Federalism at any 
time. They professed to the end to be followers of Jefferson, not Hamilton. 
This was even more true of the Whigs than the National Republicans, owing 
to the radical States' Rights men that constituted its Southern wing. The 
fact is that up to the very hour of the election in 1840 the Whigs claimed 
that they were the only true Jeflfersonian Republican Party and bestowed 
upon the Democrats the odious names of Federalists and Hamiltonians. 
In the North the Whigs were silent upon most of the old issues and 
talked loudly of "Reform," and in the South they took strong grounds 
against the Bank* and a protective tariff. They adopted no national plat- 
form in 1839, and despite the arraignment of Tyler in 1841 said nothing 
of a Bank in their national platform of 1844. 



*The objection to the old Bank of the United States was that it as- 
serted for Congress a power to create corporations in the States. In North 
Carolina a Whig committee in 1839 did declare for a Bank free from 
any constitutional objections. This left it to every man to say whether any 
proposed plan was constitutional. If the resolution was anything but a 
dodge, it must have meant a bank free from the vice of national incorpora- 
tion, that is a Bank of the District of Columbia suggested by Hugh Lawson 
White in 1837 and by Tyler in 1841. — Editor. 
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To the Editor of the William and Mary Quarterly Historical 
Magazine : 

I have long had it in mind to transmit to you a letter acknowl- 
edging my indebtedness to you for the copy of the William and 
Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine for July, 1914, and for 
the pamphlets which you have, from time to time, forwarded to 
me. May I take this occasion to do so and to thank you for 
your personal note congratulating me on my monograph on "The 
Whig Party in the South?" 

I should like also to briefly explain away what seems to be a 
misunderstanding as to the conclusions reached in that volume, 
as reflected in your comment on my opening paragraph {Whig 
Party in the South, p. 1 ) .* I planned that statement with a 
complete realization of its importance and I allowed my final draft 
to stand only after repeated revisions that made for greater 
accuracy. Upon second glance you will note that I do not ascribe 
to the Federalists, National Republicans, and Whig parties essen- 
tially the same principles ; on the contrary, I state that "behind 
the measures eventually brought forward by Whig leaders, there 
was a fundamental interpretation of governmental powers and 
relations similar, in all essentials, to the principles which governed 
Hamilton and his associates in formulating Federalist policies," 
and Clay in formulating Whig policies in the period from 1841 
to 1842. My expectation was that you would agree with me pre- 
cisely on that point. It was my intention thus to suggest — as the 
text later makes clear according to your own admission — that 
these policies could scarcely have been Whig policies during the 
thirties. If these policies were based on principles opposite to 
those of the Federalists and of the National Republicans, Clay 
and Tyler must have stood on common ground — which is a 
manifestly impossible conclusion. 

Party principles to me do not mean measures only ; I am 
willing to accept as a fundamental distinction between parties 



* You state : "While cheerfully according to him his claim of being 
free from any 'sectional feeling,' I have to regret that in beginning his 
work he makes the mistake of ascribing to the Federalists, National Re- 
publican, and Whig Parties 'essentially the same principles.' " 
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their views on federal relations and on constitutional interpreta- 
tion. I am not sure that J. Q. Adams in 1828, or even Clay, 
sincerely professed to adhere to the doctrines of 1798-1799 in the 
Virginia sense ; I leave that, however, to the historian of the 
National Republicans of 1828. I am not entirely sure, moreover, 
that Clay was on exactly common ground with Calhoun and Tyler 
when he denounced Jackson's anti-nullification proclamation as 
"ultra Federal black cockade." Could his state rights have been 
acceptable to the Virginia School? But this is of relatively little 
importances when it coines to giving John Tyler his place in 
American history. 

I feel sure that Clay and Tyler were in the forties leading their 
followers along quite divergent paths, — otherwise, why the split ? 
Tyler's objection to following Clay was, I take it, on the ground 
of principle, not of personality ; surely there was no dagger be- 
neath the friendship of the thirties. I see in Clay the champion 
of the American system, which could not have rested on a Virginia 
state rights basis ; I see in Tyler the champion of state rights in 
principle and in practice. I consider Tyler and his friends re- 
sponsible for the compromise tariff proposition of 1833 ; it was, 
in providing for a flat rate reduction, scarcely reconcilable with 
the protectionist principle incorporated in the American system.* 



* I do not know that I fully understand Mr. Cole in this paragraph. 
Mr Clay had been the champion of the protective tariff system, but from 
1833 to 1841 he clearly abandoned it. If "Tyler and his friends were re- 
sponsible for the compromise tariff proposition of 1833," Mr. Clay fathered 
it and defended it. Both in his speech at the time and in a letter to Judge 
Tucker in 1839 he declared that in the origin of the protective tariff it 
was never intended to be permanent — "if asked at that period whether we 
required a longer duration to the policy than the year 1843 when the 
compromise tariff will take complete effect, I think no one would have 
demanded it." (See Clay's letter to Tucker, October 10, 1839, Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, I, pp. 601-602.) The truth is Tyler and Clay led their 
followers along the same lines from 1833 to 1841, the lines of States rights, 
but after the election in 1840 Clay changed front and brought forward the 
old measures of bank, protective tariff and internal improvements, which he 
had advocated as a National Republican before 1833, but which as a Whig 
in the interim (1833-1840) he had discarded and pronounced "obsolete" 
in a letter to Mr. Tyler in 1839. (Letters and Times of the Tylers, I, p. 
598.) Dr. Cole asks "why they split" — Tyler and Clay. Obviously because 
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Was Tyler a Whig? Was he in 1834? Was he in 1841 ? 
You rightly conclude from my book that the Whig party in the 
South was, during its early years and up to 1841, overwhelmingly 
state rights in feeling and in make-up. A better Whig than John 
Tyler could scarcely have been found. In this connection I may 
say that I am pleased to learn that Hon. Armistead C. Gordon 
found my monograph of value to him in establishing the character 
of the Whig party of the thirties in his interesting dedicatory 
address on John Tyler. I am not ready to commit myself on the 
general question of the virtue of consistency on the one hand, or 
of opportunism on the other, but it can scarcely be doubted that 
Tyler stood firm on the ground of principle and on its applica- 
tion to practical legislative propositions. I have no patience 
with the antiquated text-books or general works which state that 
the Whigs suddenly discovered in 1841 that John Tyler was not 
a Whig at all, that he was and always had been really a Democrat. 
There is no question of his Whigism. It happened that Clay, 
through the force of his personal leadership, and through the use 
of the lash aided by certain developments that lent a somewhat 
different aspect to what had been regarded as obsolete policies, 
drove the majority into line with a result that he could in a sense 
claim to speak for the party. The minority may have been right ; 
under the circumstances it could for the time, but make a choice 
between acquiescence in the will of the majority and schism. No 
one has a right to question the choice made. There thus came 
to be Clay Whigs and Tyler Whigs. The majority arrogated to 
themselves the exclusive designation of "Whigs ;" the minority 
was unable to break down that majority, although it did tone 
down its policies aided by the fact that the Whigs again assumed 
the role of an opposition party, and that a new issue — that of 
slavery — entered the field ; Tyler Whigs gradually became ab- 



Clay, finding his party in possession of the government and trusting in 
party cohesion, thought that he could safely recur to his ancient measures, 
which, despite his profession for policy sake, when out of power, he secretly 
favored all along. Add to this the fact that in his calculations for the 
Presidency he considered that his change would please the manufacturers 
and men of capital in the North, who had grown lukewarm since 1833. — 
Editor. 
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sorbed in the Whig opposition, or found occasion to hope for 
better things from the newly acquired particularistic atmosphere 
of the Democratic party. 

With regard to the northern Whigs, whom you admit to have 
largely consisted of old National Republicans, if they "gradually 
changed, through Clay's courtship with the South, into very re- 
spectable state-rights men themselves" (as you state, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1, p. 4), must they not formerly have been "national- 
ists" in principle? I grant you that they did cease in the later 
thirties to advocate a protective tariff and a national bank and that 
the Whig campaign of 1840 was devoid of such real practical issues 
of a constructive character; but just as a traditional particularism 
dominated the Whig party in the South, so nationalistic principles 
lingered in the ranks of the Northern Whigs, to reassert them- 
selves later and to furnish Clay the nucleus about which he rallied 
the majority of the entire party. 

So may it not rightly be said, as I have vouchsafed to say, 
that "behind the measures eventually brought forward by Whig 
leaders, there was a fundamental interpretation of governmental 
powers and relations, similar, in all essentials, to the principles 
which governed Hamilton and his associates in formulating the 
Federalist policies" and Clay in formulating National Republican 
policies in the period from 1828 to 1832? 

With my warmest congratulations to you on the success that 
you have met with in undertaking to set right an important episode 
in American history. 

Very sincerely, 

Arthur C. Cole. 



